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; a / “There was but one patriotic course for Congress to pursue—call back 
, the people to an honest renewed recognition of the obligations of contract ; 
teach the present generation, teach all generations, that fidelity to truth 
> and law was the best religion, the wisest statesmansbip, and the truest pa- 
triotism.” 
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“CRESCIT SUB PONDERE VIRTUS 
| THE GENTLEMAN FROM MASSACHUSETTS STUMBLES OVER SOMETHING 
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esty and honor. It has been its proudes — — ia | 
boast, speaking for the country, not 01 As we have hoped and expected, the dan 
that we could maintain our itiona eg- | ger of actual war between England and 
rity, emancipate the slaves, pass unharmes tussia is di ishing. Russia had gained 
through the fiery ordeal of a disprted elec- | so much that it was hardly probable she 
tion, and reunite the strained cords of pa- | would care to enter immediate upon a 
triotic union, but that, as we did not raise | general war, as this must ha been, and 


a gallows for punishment, sec we would not England has very probably taken account 
withhold a cent of the honest obligation of of possible understandings between Russia 
the debt. This has been the proud position Gern us well as of the deep and 
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iating to see that there were but four Re tain Turkey a merely as a 
publican Senators out of New England who | barrier to the extension of “the desolating 
voted against the Silver Bill, for it shows | despotism” of Russia, as one of the corre- 
that the Republican party, as a party, has | spondents called it, whose letter we publish- 
ceased to be the especial ul ul { the ed last week. So far ast phrase “ British 
national faith. By a vote of 48 to 21 the nterests” means the mere advantage of 
Senate consented to an act of partial repu- | British trade, it has a very local and limited 
diation, and the inflationist ind re ( portance. In that sense British interests 
tors of 68 must be amazed a e suck nay have required the career of CLIVE and 
ness of their victory. A e writ é HASTINGS in India, and the opium war in 
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the cause of bh in nature But nothing 
3 more tural tl the pre e of Rus 
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‘ hardly fail to } e that natural de- | 
sire. | er Whatever guarantees the Dar 
danelles ma I plac d, there Ss no doubt 
that the absolute restriction upon the pas 
sage of Russian war ships will be rtua!] 
removed Indeed, the Congress about to as 
semble l be one of the most interesting 
and important ever held. Russia has sug- 


gested that the I 


resented in it. 


ted States should be rep- 
But doubtless we s 
policy of 4 
in politic 


hall not 


depart from our se 


tion in Europe 3. 


participa 
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eed, made a brave stand, but 


whole weight of the Democratic side 
the 


for sound 
BAYARD, 
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view 
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tion of Mr. THURMAN has certa 
no regard from those ym | 





posed to desire to 


propiti: 
and Mr. HENDRICKS will probably find that 


ite 








pander ng to prejudice and ignorance Is not 

the royal road to the Presidency, or the 
country will discover that the Presidency 
is d raced No Senator has shown him- | 
self more worthy of universal respect than 
Mr. LAMAR, for none has stood more manful- | 
ly by his principles in the face of the most 
t 1 nee from his State. 

m of his position are 

ition. 

rhe Silver Bill, like every other form of 
repudiation, is largely supported by Demo- 
cratic sentiment, and Southern Democratic 
sentiment especially is very unanimous upon 
the subject Mr. LAMAR is a Southern Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Mississippi, the State 


sis bred in the school of 
gvislature of his State 
for the Silver Bill 
Mr. LAMAR says, in his place: 


of repudiation. 
instructions.” 


instructs him to vote 


, and 


*“ Between these resolutions and my convictions 





there is a great gulf. I can not pass Of my love 
to the State of Mississippi I will not speak. My life 











me ¢ My gratitude for ali the honor her 
pe me no words can express. I am best 
pr yd to-day what [ think their true in- 
terests 1 the aracter require me to do. During 


it has been my priv 








fe in that Stat I liege to assist 
the education of more than one generation of her 
youth, to have given the impulse to wave after wave 
of young manhood that has passed into the troubled 
sea of her social and political life. Upon them I have 


always endeavored to impress the belief that truth was 


tter than falsehood, t t 


better t 


mesty better than policy, cour- 
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Lil gisiature so far as to res 
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the Legislature in opportunit to ‘ 
the Senate membe1 hos ews wer 
more coincident wit f He was 
uestionably wt rhis principle dis 
gards the fact that S has beet 
Mr. WEBSTER said cted by his State as 


a referee, and he has no right to bend ] 
judgment to the require ts of his clic 
he principle also strikes fatally at the s 
bility which is the ver ject sought 
the long Senatorial term, and would convert 
every annual State election into a Senator 
contest. Should Mr. LAMAR be requested }) 
the Legislature of Mississippi to resign, he 


may perhaps yield to the strong an 





public feeling of his State But trust 
that he will see that the reason which is 
good for disregarding instructions to vote 
in a particular way is good for declining to 


resign. 


THE zealous 
through the 


Orleans 


attempt fo n re tr 
Returning 
will probably fail. The kind of 


falsehoods which are 


Bo rl trial nm W® 


solen 


regard to the proceedings last year in ¢ 

ing the vote may be seen in the statements 
of remarks alleged to have been made | 
of opinions said to have been held by se } 
al conspicuous Democrats ch tl - 
emptorily deny. The disputed electio { 
last year was settled under a law of ( 
gress which had the hearty approval of 
country. It has been a¢ ted as the « 
clusion of the whole n er. not be 
there was no question of violence and fra 
but because it was the most reasonab 
patriotic way of settling those ques 3 
It was an ugly dilemma most happ é 


caped, and he is neither a 


sible man who devotes his time either 
insisting that Democratic murders stifled 
the voice of Louisiana, or that R« ) 





frauds cooked the returns. Tl procee 
ings against the Returning Board are ol 
ously an act of partisan v¢ ince it 

be true that there were suspicious acts « 
the board which required investigatior 
judgment. But it is » less true that there 
were unquest onable crimes upon the pa 


of the prosecutors of the board which e« 


ly demand them, while the care not to 
vestigate in the one case and the cireut 
stances of the investigation in the other 


entirely destroy its value 
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whether there 


quiry. s of no importance 





was or was not an understand that su 
proceedings should not take place, for 
could not be an understanding to which ar 


body could be held It 


s enough that cor 














age han cowardice To-day my lessons con- 
front me. To-day I must be true or false, honest or 
cunning, faithful or unfaithful, to my people, even in 
this hour of their legislative displeasure and disap- 
probation. I can not vote as these resolutions direct. 
I can not and will not shrink the responsibility which 

y ion imposes. My duty, as I see it, I will do, 
and I will vote ainst this bill. When that is done, 
my responsibility is ended. My reasons for vote 
shall be given to my people. Then it will be for them 


to determine if 


has disc 


he to my 
from represé 


ad 
jualified me 


rence honest 


ing them; whether 


convictions 
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POPE LEO THE THIRTEENTH 

Contrary to all expectation, the Papal Con 
clave which assembled in the Vatican on th 
18th of February to choose a successor to th 
late Pope did not keep the world long in sus 
The first ballot was taken on the 19th 


pense : 

The smoke of burning ballot paper was observ: 

in the afternoon, showing that no one had ob 
tained the necessary majority Another unsuc 
cessful ballot was had the same day. On the third 


ballot, taken between ten and eleven o'clock in 


the forenoon of the 20th, Cardinal Gioacuino 
Pecei received 36 votes, wi ch is five short of 
the requisite two-thirds majorit When th 
voting was completed and the ballots burned 


Cardinal Francui and those holding the sam 


views with him advanced and knelt before ¢ 


dinal Prccr Th example being followed 
others, Cardinal Pecci’s election was a com] ! 
ed by the method known as “ by adoration The 


new Pope assumed the title of Leo XIII 

The announcement, made from the Vatican with 
the prescribed formalities and ceremonies, created 
intense excitement, although it had been accepted 
sion that an Italian Cardinal 
would be the choice of the Conclave, and it was no 


as a foregone con 
secret that Cardinal Peccr was the first « 
influential members of the Sacred Colleg 

The Rome correspondent of the London Times 
rhe Pope, after his ele 
tion, assumed the pontifical robes and received 
the homage of the Cardinals in the Sixtine ¢ hapel 
The crowd before the Vatican waiting for the 
benediction of the Pope is estimated to have num 





telegraphs as follows 


bered 20,000 Only a portion of the crowd was 
able to hear the benediction, as the inner gallery 


from which it was pronounced looks into St. Pt 





ter’s. The ultramontanes are furious at the rm 
sult of the election This correspondent draw 
attention to the fact that Cardinal Pecer, when 
he was Camerlengo, ordered the pontifical car 





riages to be prepared for the new Pope to drive 
out on a solemn progress, The correspondent 
adds that the myth of the Pope’ 
thus exploded 

The new Pope is sixty-eight years old. He 
was born on the 2d of March, 1810, at Carpineto, 
near Anagni. A man of great learning and su 
perior abilities, he was in high favor with Pope 
Grecory XVI, in whose household he held for 
some time the position of private referenda 


capuy tv is 







GREGORY also ¢ mployed him as his delegate, first 
at Benevento, then at Spoleto ind Perugia, where 
he did good work in rid some of these s 
tricts from the prevai scourge of brigandag 





Peccit was subsequently sent as Nuncio to Bru 
sels, created Archbishop of Perugia, and was one 
of the candidates for whom the old Pope reserved 





the honor of the purple when he died in 1846 
Pecci remained, howev: 1 Cardinal petto in 
spite of the good offices of the King of the Bel 


gians, who solicited Pirvs IX. to fulfill th 
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POPE LEO XI 


tions of his predecessor Seven vears elapsed 


before Pivs IX. « 


man ¢ 


reated Peccr a Cardinal This | 
delay was charged to the ill-will of Cardinal Ax 
TONELLI, who dreaded the influence of so able a 
er the 


Pope’s mind | 
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lv without anv food This terrible state of 
lurable, so STANLEY 
his fate on the main-land rather 





th He therefore turn- 
x the left bank of the Lualaba, 
ilar good fortune that has gen- 
‘ him, reached the village of a tribe 
i rade With these natives Stan 
ty made “blood brotherhood,” 
and purchased from them an abundance of pro 
\ 3 
After a brief rest Stantey endeavored to con 
tinue his course along the left bank of the river, 
but three days after his departure from the village 


of the friendly natives he came to the country of 
1 powertul tribe, whose warriors were armed with 
muskets Here, for the first time 


e since leaving 
Nyangwé, Srantey had to contend against an en 





emy on almost an equal footing He 
therefore prepared his party fc he is- 
sue of which was exceedingly doubtful. No soon 
er did these natives discover the party than they 
advanced from the river-bank to attack it. It 
was not until after three of his men were killed 
that Sraniey desisted in his efforts to make the 


natives understand that he and his party were 
friends. He cried out to them to that effect, and 
offered cloths as peace gifts But the savages 
relused to be oncilated, and the fight proceeded 
lve miles down the 
1 to be the greatest 


I 
ind most desperate fight on this terrible river 








great courage, an last save one of thirty 
two battles fought after the expedition had left 
‘ rw 


e New York Herald and the London Tele 


yraph, from whose columns this article has been 





chiefly made up, have every reason to be proud 
of the great explorer whom they have assisted to 
clear up one of the greatest geographical myste- 

s of the world The tracing of the Congo or 
Lualaba River from its sources in the Central 
African lake system to the western coast, where 
its waters mingle with the great Atlantic Ocean, 
completes with perfect symmetry the work which 
STANLEY undertook. 








But one shadow falls upon the triumph which 
the explorer is enjoying, and that is the loss of 


the faithful friends who accompanied him in his 


wanderings and shared his perils. The three 
companions s¢ lected by Srantey to bear him 


company in his long and adventurous journey 
through Africa were two young Englishmen, 


brothers, named Francis and Epwarp Pocock, 
ind Freperick Barker. In all his letters from 
+} } 


e interior StaN.ey writes of them in the warm 
est terms of friendship, and a perusal of the let- 
ters of the Pocockxs shows that the feeling was 
heartily reciprocated. The melancholy fate of 
these brave men, dying so far from home and 
friends, casts a gloom over the brilliancy of Stan- 
All three fell victims 
to duty, and their young lives are tributes to the 


cause of science which their countrymen can not 


LEY’s great achievements 


fail to remember. The last lies buried beneath 
the waters of the Congo. Sran.ey writes: “ My 
grief is still new over the loss of my last white 
assistant, the brave and pious young Engtishman 
Francis Pocock, who was swept over the falls of 
the Massassa on the 3d of last June.” On the 
same day that Pocock was lost, Stantey with 
seven men was nearly drawn into the whirlpools 
of the Mowa Falls, and six weeks later the entire 
crew of the Lady A 


ous falls of Mbelo, escaping death almost mirac- 


é were swept over the furi- 


iccess, like many other great tri 
imphs, has been purchased at a great cost. But 








the secret of the Congo is finally revealed. Lit 
tle is Jeft for future explorers to accomplish save 
the filling up of topographical details within the 
grand outlmes which he has pre pared for them 
rp t Ss 


BROTHER JACOB. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 





Avrnorn or “Danie Deronpa,” “ Mippitemaron,” 
*“ Apam Beps,” “Tur Mict on tae FLoss,” ero. 
Tr c’est pour vous que j’écris, attendez- 
yous & La Fontan: 
_— 


CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


little more than a week after the return 
I 1 that the day of his 
marriage with Penny having been fixed, it was 








agreed that Mrs. Palfrey should overcome her re- 
luctance to move from home, and that she and 
her husband sl ld Dring their two daughters to 

pect little Penny’s future abode, and decide on 
the new arrangements to be made for the recep 
tion of the bride Mr. Freely meant her to have 

house so pretty and comfortable that she need 
I eve 1 wool-factor’s wife. Of course 
1 pper " e€ shop was to be the best 

tting - roo ilso the parlor behind the 
s| is to be made a suitable bower for the 

vely Penny who would naturally wish to be 
near her und, t gh Mr. Freely declared his 
resolution ne to allow / wife to wait in the 
shop The decisions about the parlor furniture 
were left till last, because the party was to take 
tea there: and, about five o’clock. they were all 
seated there with the best muffix ind buttered 
buns before them, little Penny b ng and 
smiling, with her “crop” in the best order, and a 
blue frock showing her little white shoulders 


while her opinion was being always asked and 
never given. She secretly wished to have a pat 
ticular sort of chimney ornaments, but she could 
not have brought herself to mention it. Seated 
by the side of her yellow and rather withered 
lover, who, though he had not reached his thir- 
tieth year, had already crow’s-feet about his 
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eyes, she was quite trem ilous at the greatness 
of her lot, being married to a man who had trav 
elled so much—and before her sister Letty! The 
handsome Letitia looked rather proud and con- 
temptuous, thought her future brother-in-law an 
odious person, and was vexed with her father 
and mother for letting Penny marry him. Dear 
little Penny! She certainly did look like a fresh 
white-heart cherry going to be bitten off the stem 
by that lipless mouth. Would no deliverer come 
to make a slip between that cherry and that 
mouth without a lip? 

“Quite a family likeness between the admiral 
and you, Mr. Freely,” observed Mrs. Palfrey, who 
was looking at the family portrait for the first 
time. “It’s wonderful! and only a grand-uncle. 
Do you feature the rest of your family, as you 
know of ?” 

‘I can't say,” said Mr. Freely, with a sigh 
“My family have mostly thought themselves too 
high to take any notice of me.” 

At this moment an extraordinary disturbance 
was heard in the shop, as of a heavy animal 
stamping about and making angry noises, and 
then of a glass vessel falling in shivers, while the 
voice of the apprentice was heard calling “ Mas- 
ter” in great alarm. 

Mr. Freely rose in anxious astonishment, and 
hastened into the shop, followed by the four Pal 
freys, who made a group at the parlor door, 
transfixed with wonder at seeing a large man in 
a smock-frock, with a pitchfork in his hand, rush 
up to Mr. Freely and hug him, crying out, “ Zavy, 
Zavy, b’other Zavy !” 

It was Jacob, and for some moments David 
lost all presence of mind. He felt arrested for 
having stolen his mother’s guineas. He turned 
cold, and trembled in his brother’s grasp. 

“Why, how’s this ?” said Mr. Palfrey, advan- 
cing from the door. “ Who is he?” 

Jacob supplied the answer by saying over and 
over again, 

“Tse Zacob, b’other Zacob. Come ’o zee 
Zavy”—till hunger prompted him to relax his 
grasp, and to seize a large raised pie, which he 
lifted to his mouth. . 

By this time David’s power of device had be- 
gun to return, but it was a very hard task for 
his prudence to master his rage and hatred to- 
ward poor Jacob. : 

“T don’t know who he is; he must be drunk,” 
he sajd, in a low tone to Mr. Palfrey. “ But he’s 
dangerous with that pitchfork. He’ll never let 
Then checking himself on the point of 
betraying too great an intimacy with Jacob’s 
habits, he added: “ You watch him, while I run 
for the constable.” And he hurried out of the 
shop. 

“Why, where do you come from, my man ?” 
said Mr. Palfrey, speaking to Jacob in a concil- 
jatory tone. Jacob was eating his pie by large 
mouthfuls, and looking round at the other good 
things in the shop, while he embraced his pitch- 
fork with his left arm, and laid his left hand on 
some Bath buns. He was in the rare position of 
a person who recovers a long-absent friend and 
finds him richer than ever in the characteristics 
that won his heart. 

“Tse Zacob—b’other Zacob—’t home. I love 
Zavy—b’other Zavy,” he said, as soon as Mr. Pal- 
frey had drawn his attention. ‘“ Zavy come back 
from z’ Indies—got mother’s zinnies. Where’s 
Zavy ?” he added, looking round, and then turn- 
ing to the others with a questioning air, puzzled 
by David’s disappearance. 

“Tt’s very odd,” observed Mr. Palfrey to his 
wife and daughters. “He seems to say Freely’s 
his brother come back from th’ Indies.” 

“ What a pleasant relation for us !” said Leti- 
“T think he’s a good deal like 


He’s got just the same sort of nose, 


it go. 


tia, sarcastically. 
Mr. Freely. 
und his eyes are the same color 

Poor Penny was ready to cry. 

But now Mr. Freely re-entered the shop with 
out the constable. During his walk of a few 
yards he had had time and calmness enough to 
widen his view of consequerces, and he saw that 
to get Jacob taken to the work-house or to the 
lock-up house as an offensive stranger, might 
have awkward effects if his family took the trou- 
ble of inquiring afterhim. He must resign him- 
self to more patient measures 

“On second thoughts,” he said, beckoning to 
Mr. Palfrey, and whispering to him while Jacob's 
back was turned, “ he’s a poor half-witted fellow. 
Perhaps his friends will come after him. I don’t 
mind giving him something to eat, and letting 
him lie down for the night. He’s got it into his 
head that he knows me—they do get these fan 
cies, idiots do. He'll perhaps go away again in 
an hour or two, and make no more ado. Ima 
kind-hearted man myself—I shouldn't like to have 
the poor fellow ill-used.” 

“ Why, he’ll eat a sovereign’s worth in no time,” 
said Mr. Palfrey, thinking Mr. Freely a little too 
magnificent in his generosity 

“ Eh, Zavy, come back ?” exclaimed Jacob, giv 
ing his dear brother another hug, which crushed 
Mr. Freely’s features inconveniently against the 
handle of the pitchfork. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Freely, smiling, with every 
capability of murder in his mind, except the cour- 
age to commit it. He wished the Bath buns 
might by chanée have arsenic in them 

“‘Mother’s zinnies ?” said Jacob, pointing to a 
glass jar of yellow lozenges that stood in the 
window. “ Zive ’en 


} 
David dared not do otherwise than reach down 


out tor more 
“They'll keep him quiet a bit, at any rate,” 
thought David, and emptied the jar. Jacob grinned 
und mowed with delight. 
‘ You’re very good to this stranger, Mr. Freely,” 
iid Letitia ; and then spitefully, as David joined 
the party at the parlor door, “I think you could 
hardly treat him better if he was really your 
brother.” . 
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“T've always thought it a duty to be good to | 
idiots,” said Mr. Freely, striving after the most 
moral view of the subject. ‘“ We might have been 
idiots ourselves—every body might have been born 
idiots, instead of having their right senses.” 

“T don’t know where there'd ha’ been victual 
for us all, then,” observed Mrs. Palfrey, regarding 
the matter in a housewifely light. 

“ But let us sit down again and finish our tea,’ 
said Mr. Freely. “ Let us leave the poor creature 
to himself.” 

They walked into the parlor again; but Jacob, 
not apparently appreciating the kindness of leav- 
ing him to himself, immediately followed his broth- 
er, and seated himself, pitchfork grounded, at the 
table 

“ Well,” said Miss Letitia, rising, “I don’t know 
whether you mean to stay, mother; but I shall go 
home.” 

“Oh, me too,” said Penny, frightened to death 
at Jacob, who had begun to nod and grin at 
her 

“Well, I think we had better be going, Mr. 


Palfrey,” said the mother, rising more slowly. 


Mr Fre« ly, whose comple x10n had become de- 
cidedly yellower during the last half hour, did not 
resist this proposition. He hoped they should 


meet again “ under happier circumstances. 

“It’s my belief the man’s his brother,” said 
Letitia, when they were all on their way home 

“ Letty, it’s very ill-natured of you,” said Pen- 
ny, beginning to ery 
said Mr. Palfrey. “ Freely’s got 
no brother; he’s said so many and many a time. 
He’s an orphan; he’s got nothing but uncles— 
leastwise one. What’s it matter what an idiot 
says? What call had Freely to tell lies ?” 

Letitia tossed her head and was silent. 

Mr. Freely, left alone with his affectionate 
brother Jacob, brooded over the possibility of 
luring him out of the town early the next morn- 
ing, and getting him conveyed to Gilsbrook with- 
out further betrayals. But the thing was difficult. 
He saw clearly that if he took Jacob away him- 
self, his absence, conjoined with the disappearance 
of the stranger, would either cause the conviction 
that he was really a relative, or would oblige him 
to the dangerous course of inventing a story to 
account for his disappearance and his own ab- 
sence at the same time. David groaned. There 
come occasions when falsehood is felt to be in- 
convenient. It would, perhaps, have been a lon- 
ger-headed device if he had never told any of those 
clever fibs about his uncles, grand and otherwise ; 
for the Palfreys were simple people, and shared 
the popular prejudice against lying. Even if he 
could get Jacob away this time, what security was 
there that he would not come again, having once 
found the way? O guineas! O lozenges! what 
enviable people those were who had never robbed 
their mothers and had never told fibs! David 
spent a sleepless night, while Jacob was snoring 
close by. Was this the upshot of travelling to 
the Indies, and acquiring experience combined 
with anecdote ? 

He rose at break of day, as he had once be- 
fore done, when he was in fear of Jacob, and 
took all gentle means to rouse him from Bis deep 
sleep; he dared not be loud, because his appren- 
tice was in the house, and would report every 
thing. But Jacob was not to be roused. He 
fought out with his fist at the unknown cause of 
disturbance, turned over, and snored again. He 
must be left to wake as he would. David, with 
a cold perspiration on his brow, confessed to him 
self that Jacob could not be got away that day 

Mr. Palfrey came over to Grimworth before 
noon, with a natural curiosity to see how his fu- 
ture son-in-law got on with the stranger to whom 
he was so benevolently inclined. He found a 
crowd round the shop. All Grimworth by this 
time had heard how Freely had been fastened on | 
by an idiot, who called him “ Brother Zavy ;” and 
the younger population seemed to find the singu- 


“ Nonsense !” 


lar stranger an unwearying source of fascination, 
while the householders dropped in one by one to 
inquire into the incident. 

“Why don’t you send him to the work-house ?” 
said Mr. Prettyman. “ You'll have a row with 
him and the « hildren prese ntly, and he'll eat you 
up. The work-house is the proper place for him ; 
let his kin claim him, if he’s got any.’ 

“Those may fe your feelings, Mr. Prettyman,” 
said David, his mind quite enfeebled by the tor 
ture of his position. 

“What, is he your brother, then?” said Mr 
Prettyman, looking at his neighbor Freely rather 
sharply 





‘All men are our brothers, and idiots partic- | 
ular so,” said Mr. Freely, who, like many other 
men of extensive knowledge, was not master of 
the English language. 

“Come, come, if he’s your brother, tell the 


truth, man,” said Mr. Prettyman, with growir 


, 





suspicion 
and blood.” 
Mr. Palfrey was present, and also had his eye 
on Freely. It is difficult for a man to believe i 
the advantage of a truth wl 
to have been a liar In this critical moment Da 
vid shrank from this immediate disgr mn the 


“ Don’t be ashamed of your own flesh 


h will disclose him 


eyes of his future father-in-law 
“Mr. Prettyma he said, “I take your obser- 


vations as an insult. I’ve no reason to be other- 





wise than proud of my own flesh and blood. If 
his poor man wa : 
ire, I shoul iy 8 

A tall figur < 1 tli r,and Da 
lifting his eyes in that direct \ 3 eldest 
brother, J mathan, on the door-sill. 

“Pl stay wi’ Zavy,” shouted Jacob, as he, too, | 
caught sight of his eldest brother, and, running | 
behind the counter, he clutched David hard 

“ What, he is here?” said Jonathan Faux, com- | 
ing forward. “My mother would have no nay, 


as he’d been away so long, but I must see after 
him. And it struck me he was very like come 
after you, because we’d been talking of you o’ 
late, and where you lived.” 


[Marcn 9, 1878. 

David saw there was no escape ; he smiled a 
ghastly smile 

“ What, is this a relation of yours, Sir?” said 
Mr. Palfrey to Jonathan. 

“ Ay, it’s my innicent of a brother, sure enough,” 
said honest Jonathan. “A fine trouble and cost 
he is to us in th’ eating and other things, but we 
must bear what’s laid on us.” 

“And your name’s Freely, is it?” said Mr. 
Prettyman. 

“ Nay, nay, my name’s Faux; I know nothing o’ 
Freelys,” said Jonathan, curtly. “Come,” he 
added, turning to David, “I must take some 
news to mother about Jacob. Shall I take him 
with me, or will you undertake to send him 
back ?” 

“ Take him, if you can make him loose his hold 
of me,” said David, feebly. 

“Ts this gentleman here in the confectionery 
line your brother, then, Sir?” said Mr. Pretty- 
man, feeling that it was an occasion on which 
formal language must be used 

“J don’t want to own him,” said Jonathan, 
unable to resist a movement of indignation that 
had never been allowed to satisfy itself. “He 
run away from home with good reasons in his 
pocket years ago: he didn’t want to be owned 
again, I reckon.” 

Mr. Palfrey left the shop; he felt his own 
pri le too severely wounded by the sense that he 
had let himself be fooled to feel curiosity for 
further details. The most pressing business was 
to go home and tell his daughter that Freely was 
a poor sneak, probably a rascal, and that her 
engagement was broken off 

Mr. Prettyman staid, with some internal self 
gratulation that he had never given in to Freely, 
and that Mr. Chaloner would see now what sort 
of feliow it was that he had put over the heads 
of older parishioners. He considered it due from 
him (Mr. Prettyman) that, for the interests of the 
parish, he should know all that was to be known 
about this “interloper.” Grimworth would have 
people coming from Botany Bay to settle in it, if 
things went on in this way 

It soon appeared that Jacob could not be made 
to quit his dear brother David except by force 
He understood, with a clearness equal to that of 
the most intelligent mind, that Jonathan would 
take him back to skimmed milk, apple-dumpling, 
broad-beans, and pork. And he had found a 
paradise in his brother’ It was a difficult 
matter to use force with Jacob, for he wore heavy 
nailed boots ; and if his pitchfork had been mas- 
tered, he would have resorted without hesitation 
to kicks. Nothing short of using guile to bind 
him hand and foot would have made all parties 
safe. 


s shop 


“Let him stay,” said David, with desperate 
resignation, frightened above all things at the 
idea of further disturbances in his shop, which 
would make his exposure all the more conspicu- 
“You go away again, and to-morrow I can, 
perhaps, get him to go to Gilsbrook with me. 
He’ll follow me fast enough, I dare say,” he add- 
ed, with a half groan. 

‘Very well,” said Jonathan, gruffly. “I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t have some trouble and ex- 
pense with him as well as the rest of us. But 
mind you bring him back safe and soon, else 
mother ’ll never rest.” . 

On this arrangement being concluded, Mr. Pret- 
tyman begged Mr. Jonathan Faux to go and take 
a snack with him—an invitation which was quite 
acceptable; and as honest Jonathan had nothing 
to be ashamed of, it is probable that he was very 
frank in his communications to the civil draper, 
who, pursuing the benefit of the parish, hastened 
to make all the information he could gather about 
Freely common parochial property. You may im- 
agine that the meeting of the club at the Wool- 
pack that evening was unusually lively. Every 
member was anxious to prove that he had never 
liked Freely, as he called himself. Faux was his 
name, was it? Fox would have been more suit- 
able. The majority expressed a desire to see 
him hooted out of the town. 

Mr. Freely did not venture over his door-sill 
that day, for he knew Jacob would keep at his 
side, and there was every probability that they 
would have a train of juvenile followers. He 
sent to eng e the W oolpack gig for an early 
hour the next morning; but this order was not 
kept religiously a secret by the landlord. Mr. 
Freely was informed that he could not have the 


gig till seven; 


ous, 








and the Grimworth people were 
early risers. Pe rhaps they were more alert than 
usual on this particular morning ; for when Jacob, 
with a bag of sweets in his hand, was induced to 
mount the gig with his brother David, the inhab- 
itants of the market-place were looking out of 
their doors and windows, and at the turning of 
he street there was even a muster of apprentices 
ind school-boys, who shouted as they passed in 
what Jacob took to be a very merry and friendly 
“ Huzzay, 
David Faux, how’s your uncle ?” was their morn- 
{ Like other pointed things, it was 
not altogether impromptu 

Even this public derision was not so crushing 
to David as the horrible thought, that thovgh he 
might succeed now in getting Jacob home again, 


way, nodding and grinning in return. 





rs greeting 





there would never be any security against his 
coming back, like a wasp to the honey-pot. As 


} 


long as David lived at Grimworth, Jacob’s return 








\ ld be hangi over him But could he go on 
g at Grimworth—an object of ridicule, dis- 
carded by the Palfreys, after having revelled in 
cons isness that he was an envied and 
yrosperous confectioner? David liked to be en- 
; he minded less about being love 
His doubts on this point were soon settled 


The mind of Grimworth became obstinately set 


against him and his viands, and the new school 
being finished, the eating-room was closed If 


there had been no other sympathy with 


reason, 


the Palfreys, that respectable family who had 
lived in the parish time out of mind, would ! 
1) 


determined all well-to-do people to decline Fre 


ave 
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Besides, he had absconded 


who knew what else 


ly’s goods 
mother’s guineas 
done, in Jamaica or elsewhere, before he came to 
Grimworth, worming himself into families under 
false pretenses ? Females shuddered. Dreadful 
suspicions gathered round him: his green eyes 
his bow-legs, had a criminal aspect. The rector 
disliked the sight of a man who had imposed 
upon him; and all boys who could not afford to 
purchase hooted “David Faux” as they passed 
his shop. Certainly no man now would pay « 
thing for the “good-will” of Mr. Freely’s busi- 
ness, and he would be obliged to quit it without a 
peculium so desirable toward defraying the ex- 
pense of moving. , 

In a few months the shop in the market-place 
was again to let, and Mr. David Faux, alias Ed 
ward Freely, had gone—nobody at Grimworth 
knew whither. In this way the demoralization 
of Grimworth women was checked. Young Mrs 
Steene renewed her efforts to make light mince 
pies, and having at last made a batch so excel- 
lent that Mr. Steene looked at her with complacen 
cy as he ate them, and said they were the best he 
had ever eaten in his life, she thought less of 
bulbuls and renegades ever after. The secrets of 
the finer cookery were revived in the breasts of 
matronly housewives, and daughters were ag 





anxious to be initiated in them. 

You will further, I hope, be glad to hear, that 
some purchases of drapery made by pretty Pen 
ny, in preparation for her marriag 





Freely, came in quite as well for her wedding 
with young Towers as if they had been made ex 
pressly for the latter occasion For Per 
compiexion had not altered, and blue alw ays be 
came it best. 

Here ends the story of Mr. David Faux, con 
fectioner, and his brother Jacob. And we see in 
it, I think, an admirable instance of the unexpect 
ed forms in which the great 


sell. 








nesis hides her 


THE END 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CALIPHATE. 
Wuen Mohammed died, a contest began as to 
who should inherit his power. Leaving no sons 
who could claim the natural right of succession, 
the contest between one of his fathers-in-law, 
Abu-Bekr, and his nephew and son-in-law 
resulted in the victory of the former Cs 
(meaning successor) was the title adopte 
Abu-Bekr when he came into power, a.p. 62! 
this title being transmitted to those v 
after him, the historians of the Middle Ages di 
nominated the Arab 
princes the Caliphate 
The entire title assumed by Abu-Bekr was t} ut 
of Caliphet-Besul-Allah, representative or deputy 
of the Prophet of God. To propagate the Mo 











hammedan faith, he used his a id after 
obtaining several successes over the armies of 
the Byzantine Empire, Syria was conquered. His 


successor was another father-in-law of Moha 
med, named Omar, who annexed Egypt and Jeru 
salem to the Caliphate. He adopted the title of 
Emir-al-Mumenin, or Prince of the Faithful, which 
all the Caliphs who followed him retained 
Abu-Bekr obtained his right to the succession 
by election, Omar by nomination, being named 


by Abu-Bekr just before his death, whicl " 
two and a half years af s10n to power 
Omar’s method of securing a successor was 


this: he indicated six persons who were to fol 
low him in power ; 
presumptive heirs, were to be chosen by lot or by 


they were to be con 





their own united votes, and were to inherit the 
succession in the order of their selection or allot 
ment. After the death of Omar « 
volunteered to reling iish his chance of obtaining 





power if the others would allow him to designates 
one of their number to succeed Omar Being 


pe rmitted to do so, he chose Othman, who then 
became the third Caliph He dying in a.p. 665 
Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet. 
one of the six chosen by Omar, was elected by 
the people of Mecca and Med 
He transferred the seat of the Caliphate to Cufa, 
and died in a.p. 661, leaving ld 
of whom, Hassan, it is supposed herite the 





succession, as we have no account of his electior 
The Governor of Dam 
become independent while Ali 
ing conquered Syria, Egypt, and part of Arabia 
disputed Hassan’s title. After a few months 
feeble tenure of the Cufa sovere mity there! re 
Hassan abdicated f 
found sanctuary at 
soned by his wife, at the instigation, it was s 
of Moawijah. The latter 
Caliphate to Damascus 
Moawijah was the founder of the dynasty of 
the Ommiades, whi hel 
A.D. 752, and 
basides To tl v1 se inder 
the uncle of Mohammed, belonged Haroun-al 














Rasch i, the famous hero of t frat Vight 

Haroun gave himself D I ervedly to the 
pleasures of life, leaving the ent 1dministra 
tion of his extensive kir gdaon nh the hand | 
Yahya, the Barmecide, and his four sor und 
the energy of his administration, the enf ent 
of order, and the general prospe of tl in 
try proved that his confidence w not 1 placed 
The ity of Bagdad whither the seat i the Ua 


iphate had been removed by Al-M 
father of Haroun, he ren 
ing city of that period 

from all quarters, and splendid edifices wer 
erected by him at prodigious cost. He patro1 





ized learning, poetry, and music, and his court was 
the resort of the most eminent Mohammedans of 
the age. He was celebrated in song and narra 
tive, and, as already stated, is the hero of several 
of the stories of the Arabian Nights 

A series of political intrigues divided the em 








pire into several independent Caliphates, but 
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Moslems. Their t 


scarcely extended beyond the walls of that city 





which, in 1258, becoming the prey of the 
under Holagou, the representative of the Cali; h 
fled to Egypt. The other Caliphate s, of whicl 
there were two, one in Spain, the other in Africa 
had been « xtinguished, the first in 1036, the sec- 
ond in 1117 

We now reach the first of the three doubtful 
links in this tangled chain of succession on which 
the religious title of Sultan Abd-ul Hamid de- 
pends. Some three years after the Mogul capture 
of Bagdad a young Arab named Ahmed, calling 
himself a survivor of the slaughtered Abbaside 
house, made his appearance at Cairo, and claimed 
to be a son of Dhaher, the last Caliph but one of 
the line. D’Herbelot tells the story of his claim 
in language that plainly hints doubt as to its 
soundness, and the only recorded evidence in s ip 
port of it is its recognition by the Mameluke Su 
tan Bibars after consultation with his 
the law. In the person, therefore, of this alleged 
scion of the sacred house—who received the name 
of Mostanserbillah—the Abbaside dynasty, extin 

ished on the Tigris, was revived on the Nile. A 
few months after his enthronement he was sent 
with a strong force to drive the Tartars from 
Bagdad, but being met by them on his way, was 
killed in the fight that followed 


yet another survivor of Holagou’s massacre turt 








Opportune ly 


ed up, and was promoted to the vaca 
with even scantier inquiry into his pedigree than 


ud been made in the case of Ahmed But the 





ni 
Caliphate thus restored was from the first a pure 
ly spiritual office, without secular power or attri- 
butes of any kind, and during the two centuries 
and a half that intervened to the Turkish con- 
quest the sacred puppets were appointed and de- 
posed at will by the temporal Sultans with ever 
less ceremony than had previously been observed 
by the Seljuks at Bagd 





' gdad 
When Egypt was conquered in 1 
Ottomans under Selim L, he carried ¥ 


the ruling Caliph, to Constantinople, where he 


compelled him to renounce the Caliphate, and 
himself assumed the title Since that time the 
Turkish Sultans have borne the title of Caliph, 
and have claimed to be regarded as the spiritual 
chiefs of the Moslems 

Certainly it is through a succession of broken 
links that the present ruler of Turkey traces his 
claim to the Caliphate 

Motowakkel either voluntarily or under press 
ure renounced the dignity in favor of the Otto 
nan Sultan Selim L—by blood a Tartar—on that 
prince’s conquest of Egypt, and from him the of 
fice has descended conjointly with the temporal 
Sultanate to the present sovereign Abd-ul Hamid 
Thus the Ottoman claims to the dynasty are both 
canonically and historically untenable; but as 
Mr. M‘Cowan, an able authority on Eastern af- 
fairs, says, “In fact, time and a consensus of 
Mussulman opinion have created for the house 
of Othman quite as good a title to the office as 
could be claimed for any of the dynasties since 
Ali and Hassan. For all purposes of practical 
politics the validity of this must now be recog- 
nized. The 


like an apostolical succession in the office i 


notion that there ever was any 





exploded as our own old dogma of Divine right 
that cleared away t Lil respect to 

ars Who biunt their pens against 

an accomplished and now unchangeable fact— 
mere dispute a claim which Mus 
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1877, and the appearance of this large number 
of salmon in the Merrimac, there is every en- 
couragement to renewed efforts for the multi 
plication of useful food fishes every where. 
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iHE YEA r A 

Ss 
4 } s i hat 
wi assed this in milaness 
fa yuughed every mol of the season, and 
no snow fell until! February 2. The winter was 
followed, however, by a cold, backward spring 
with a snow-storm in May, which killed the re 

turning swallows. 
As an offset to the above story, one of the old 
lents of Derby tells us the year 18!6 is what 
is known as the “ year without a summer.” Old 
New arog farmers refer to it as “eighteen 
hundred and starve: il to death.” January was 
I l, as was also Fe , With the exception of 
w days The g ate! urt of March was cold 
boisterous. a ril opened warm, but grew 
colder as it advanced, ending with snow and ice, 


half an inch 
and corn was 


und winter cold. In May ice formed 
thick, buds and flowers we 
killed. Frost, ice, 


Almost 


e frozen, 
ymmon in June 
thing killed, and fruit 
nearly all destroyed. *Snow fell to the depth 
of three inches in New York and Massachusetts, 
und ten inches in Maine. July was 
with frost and ice. On the 5th ice 
thickness of window-gl: in New York, 
New England, and parts of Pennsylvania, and 
corn was nearly all destroved in certain sections 
In August ice formed half an inch thick. ¢ 
was so frozen that a great deal was cut 


and snow were ¢ 


every green was 


was 


accompanied 
was tormed 
of the 


‘orn 
lown and 








d 1 for fod ler. Very little ripened in the New 
~ end and Mid lle States. Fa rs were obliged 

» pay four and five dollars a bushel for corn of 
1815 for seed for the next spring's planting. The 
first two weeks of September were mild; the 
balance of the month was coid, with frost, and 
ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. October 
was more than usually celd, with frost and ice 
November was cold and blustering, with snow 
enough for geod sleighing. December was quite 


mild and comfortable 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Tue quiet of Sunday evenir 


turbed by the 


“¢, February 17, was dis- 
largest fire which has occurred in New 


York city for many months. It was first discovered 
bout seven o'clock, at which hour a sheet of flame 
burst from an upper window of the Excelsior Build- 


an immense six-story structure in West Twenty- 


third Street, which was built in 1870 by James H. In- 
gereoll, of the “Tweed Ring,” at a cost of about 
$400,000. The prompt action of the fire companies 


was powerless to check the advance of the fire; not 
was the whole building destroyed, bat alao the 
™wenty-third Street Presbyterian Church and 
Third Reformed Presbyterian Church. Many oth- 
er buildings in the immediate vicinity were seriously 
damaged, but, most fortunately, no lives were lost. 
The conflagration was a most brilliant spectacle, and 


The 


only 
West 
the 


brought together an immense crowd of people. 
origin of the fire is inve but it is 
lent that the Excelsior 
3uilding acted as a fan to the flames when once they 
had begun their destructive And yet there 
exists a statute forbidding hatchways, trap-doors, etc., 
to be left open at night. The Eighth Regiment occu- 
pied the two upper floors of the Excelsior Building as 
an armory, and the lower floors were used by vari 
firms as cabinet shops and store-rooms for furniture, 


yived in uncertainty, 


evi unclosed elevator in the 





course, 


Us 





It is said that the term of “ sick man” 


was originally 
used with reference tu Turkey by the Emperor Nich- 
olus, predecessor of the present Czar. In 1844, while 


Nicholas was conversing with Sir George Seymour, the 
British minister, he said, “‘ We have on our hands a 
sick man, a very sick man. It will be a great misfor- 


re, I tell you frankly, if one of these days he should 
happen to die before the necessary arrangements are 
all made. But this is not 


that.” 


the time io epeak to you ef 


Some statements are made in the Portland 
Professor George L. V 
if correct, should be widely known, and if any satis- 
factory explanation can be made, it is due to the pub- 
lic. The statements are to the effect that there is an 
old wooden lattice bridge on the Maine Central Rail- 
road, across the Little Androscoggin. It built 
thirty and has been in a very dangerous 
condition for several years. The professor reported 
it to the Railroad Commissioners eix years ago, and at 
their suggestion the company placed a trestle 
each end, which, 
the 


Argua by 
of Bowdoin ¢ 


ose ‘ollege, which, 


was 
years ago, 


under 
however, was of little or no use. In 
report for 1874 the Commissioners suggested that 
the bridge should be removed. In the report for 18 
rebuilt th spring.” 
Yet the bridge has not been replaced, and no precau- 
tion has been taken, except to put a trestle 
middle of the span. In these times 


accide. 


76 
it is said that “it must be e coming 
under the 
, abonnding with 
s and disasters, the travelling public want no 
doubtful bridges on their routes, 


A number of gentlemen have de vised a plan for es- 





tabliching in the Cer rk a 1 Bo 

ica Garde *n without yense to the city. 

ed that a bill will be brought befor 

authorizing the Park Commissioners to place a portion 




















ot the Central Park at the disposal of the gentlemen 
terested in this enterprise. The following memo- 
randa indicate the plan: 

1. Capital to be not less than $200,000, to be dis- 
bursea during the first three years 

2. Imission : Sundays, free ; Satu to the 
’ s of the public schools when vis a body 

ler the care of their teachers; one « cents 
other days, twenty-five cents. 

3. Receipts to be applied, first, to maintenance; 
BeCcor o interest at seven per cent. on stock and 
bonds paid for: third, the surplus, if any, to be de- 
voted to the purchase of more animals, the improve- 

it of the grounds, or reduction of admi m. 

4. The city is not to be at any ex ther for 
the construction or maintenance of » n, @x- 
cept furnishing policemen ti ) preser 

5. The city authoriti to hav r exti- 
gate the accounts of tl orpora 

We clip the following from the Boston Journal: 
“In Mr. Murray’s Bible class, at its last meeting, the 
lesson was on ‘Joash repairing the Temple,’ and it 
occurred to some one present to ask what kind of 


money Israel had at that time. Mr. Murray's reply 
* Your question introdt 


subject. 


was as follows: ry in- 
Coined money was at this time un- 
The circulating medium consisted of bits of 
at were weighed at every transaction—a very 


ices a VE 
teresting 
known, 

silver th 
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eun urrency, but 
You couldn't get 


1 those days. 


absolutely honest one. 
4 man t a dol- 
An accurate pair of scales can't be 


by Congressional tactics or votes.’ ” 


ty cents tor 





influenced 


The one-horse railway cars which have been adopt- 
ed on some of our city railroad lines meet with no fa- 
vor among the people. In fact, every body who rides 
in them dislikes them intensely, and they have received 
the low nickname of the “ bob-tailed car.” 


Evidence is continually developing to show that the 
Metropolis contained enough decayed timbers in her 
frame to make her unseaworthy. But more facts are 
yet to come. 

The expedition around the world, 


Société des Voyages d’Etudes, in 


organized by the 
Paris, which was to 
have started from Marseilles last June, was postponed 
on account of the Eastern war. Now that peace is 
probable, the project is resumed. The expedition will 
start from Marseilles on June 15, The number 
of paseengers is limited to fifty. The trip will occupy 
4exs than a year, and the objects are largely scientific. 


1878. 


“ Amicable understanding,” “satisfactory arrange- 
ments,” “ equitable division,” ‘‘ abandonment of luna- 
cy proceedings,” “earnest desire to sink back into 
privacy”—such seem to be the finale of the famous 
“* Lord-Hicks” affair, which has so long interested the 
public, but which, in fact, did not concern the public 
in the least. 


The Cunard line of steam-ships has had a most for- 
tunate experience, an accident having rarely occurred 
on any of them during their whole history. But on 
February 8 the China encountered a severe gale, and a 
heavy sea broke over the vessel, carrying away a por- 
tion of the bridge and sweeping two officers over- 
board. The night was very dark, and a few minutes 
elapsed before the loss of the officers was known, and 
rescue was impossible. 


The main portion of the Webster mansion at Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts, which was recently burned, was 
built before the Revolution. The house was occupied 
by Captain Balfour, of the Queen's Guard, and his of- 
ficers, previous to the battle of Lexington. Most of 
the plate was saved from the fire, but the beautiful 
collection of china was entirely destroyed. 


“Hundreds of bushels” of valentines passed through 
the New York Post-office about the middle of Febru- 
ary. At least such was the testimony of a prominent 
official, and definite statistics go to prove that he was 
not far from correct. 


Fears are expressed by learned men, who have in- 
vestigated the durability of stone monuments in North- 
ern climates, that the atmosphere of London, damp 
and charged with smoke as it is, will soon damage the 
surtace of Cleopatra’s Needle, unless measures are tak- 
eu to prevent this, 


Victor Emanuel showed a vein of superstition when, 
on his arrival in Rome on June 8, 1874, he expressed a 
fear of passing bis first night in his palace of the Qui- 
rinal. He remarked to intimate friends that he knew 
if he went to sleep that night in the Quirinal he would 
never wake. However, he went to the palace during 
the day, joining in festivities, and remaining at the 
royal ball until midnight, when he retired to his own 
apartment. It afterward appeared that the King’s su- 
perstitions feeling had conquered. He went home 
with his friend Prince Doria, and in Prince Doria’s 
magnificent home the royal fatalist passed his first 
night in his capital of Rome. 


A section of the American Annex Building on the 
grounds of the Paris Exposition, eighty-two feet 
square, has been set apart for the exhibition of staple 
agricultural products of the United States. It is to 
have an ornate star-shaped structure erected in the cen- 

re of a circle. At each point of the star is to be a 

crystal pillar surmounted by a vase, and in each vase 
will be a plant representing a leading staple of the 
United States. The circle surrounding the star is to 
be faced with glass, in compartments, behind which 
are to be exhibited seeds of the various agricultural 
products of the United States. 

A little four-and-a-half-year-old belonging to a per- 
sonal friend of ours desired one day to “go out and 
piay.” His mother told him that it was not best for 
him to go. The child sat down in his little chair and 
Then he said, in 
*“*Mamma, would you like to have 


remained silent for some minutes. 


a sad tone of voice, 





me tell you a story?” “ Yes,” said his mother, “I 
should like to have you tell me a story very much.” 
He began: “* Once there was a little boy, and he want- 
ed to go out and take a breath of fresh air. But his 


mother thought it was n 
but she thought it was not t 
taken sick, and in wo wee 
mother was conquered, and the 
of fresh air.” 


t best. He pleaded with her, 
So the little boy was 
The 
boy got his “ breath 





less than ks he died.” 





The Emperor of Germany recently had the minute 
details of the workings of the telephone explained to 
him, and expressed a lively interest in its practical 
utility. He jokingly remarked to the operator: “If 
you had employed the telephone five hundred years 

you would have been burned as 
Doubtless the Emperor was right. 


ago, 


& sorcerer.” 


“ Pferdeschoner” is the term applied by the German 
inventor to an apparatus designed to diminish the fa- 
tigue of horses in drawing vehicles, and also to avoid 
the chances of breaking shafts and traces, The ap- 
paratus consists of an arrangement of rubber rings 
forming an elastic pad between the animal and the 
weight to be drawn, being placed between the traces 


and the trace hooks. The German government con- 
sidered this invention of sufficient importance to or- 
der it to be tested by official experiments. The results 


showed that with the apparatus the initial effort was 
only one-third of that without it, and that afterward 
the strain on the horse was reduced by some fifteen 
per cent. Those results were solely for animals walk- 
ing; in trotting, the initial effort was reduced by one- 
half, and the subsequent relief nearly as much as in 
the former case. 


For something 


ness 


g like three years past an “‘ unpleasant- 
* has existed between a couple of naval officers at 
Exmouth, England, which had grown to be really se- 
rious. But the new year brought the matter to a hap- 
py termination, although not until it was thoroughly 
discussed before the magistrates of the town. It ap- 
pears that once upon a time Captain E)phinstone Stone 
insulted Vice-Admiral Grenfell by calling him a cow- 
ard, and by holding up his umbrella in a threatening 





WEEKLY. 


manner. But the captain thought he had previously 
been insulted by the admiral. When summoned be- 
fore the magisterial bench the feelings of the injured 
officers were soothed as much the 
said he regretted he had given annoyance, and the 
other said that when a man said he was sorry, he could 
say NO More—and so the quarrel ended. 


as possible: one 


THE CRISIS. 

Waar think you would be the result if the 
earth should stop spinning around the sun? 
Were you ever near a large and intricate ma- 
chine when one of its wheels became clogged or 
broken—near enough to hear the grating, jar- 
ring clash, the sudden, deafening crash? As- 
tronomers assure us that precisely similar effects, 
only an inconceivably grander scale, would 
be produced if our earth—one of the wheels in 
the universe - machine — should suddenly cease 
its revolutions. In other words, there would be 
a general clash and crash of satellites, planets, 
and systems. What we term financial crises 
are due to similar causes. One of the wheels in 
the finance-machine becomes clogged, perhaps 
shattered. The terrible Wall Street “crash” 
which follows is communicated to every part of 
the financial mechanism of the country. But 
analogies do not stop here. There is that other 
mechanism, the most intricate of all—sometimes 
called an organism, because it generates its own 
forces—the human machine. When one of its 
members fails to perform its office, the whole 
system is thrown into disorder. Members be- 
fore considered unassailable break down under 
the unnatural pressure. The shock comes, and 
utter prostration is the result. Reparation can 
only be effected by the restoration of the im- 
paired parts and the re-adjustment of its levers 
—the physical forces. There is one part of the 
machine more liable to disorder than any other 
—the liver—the great balance- wheel of the 
machine. 

The liver being the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system, set it at work 
and the foul corruptions which gender in the 
blood, and rot out, as it were, the machinery of 
life, are gradually expelled from the system. 
For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, used daily, and Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, taken in very small doses, are 
pre-eminently the articles needed. They cure 
every kind of humor, from the worst scrofula 
to the common pimple, blotch, or eruption. 
Great eating ulcers kindly heal under their 
mighty curative influence. Virulent blood poi- 
sons that lurk in the system are by them robbed 
of their terrors, and by their persevering and 
somewhat protracted use the most tainted sys- 
tems may be completely renovated and built up 
anew. Enlarged glands, tumors, and swellings 
dwindle away and disappear under the influence 
of these great resolvents.—[ Com. ] 


on 





Burnett's Cotoene received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—[ Com. ] 
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ONCE 


ONcE it was oO! 
And fair hair gold nm the 
i) e it was only ‘ violet 
Of all the flowers the chosen ont 
| learned to think ‘twas only I 
Of whom, *mongst all, his heart made choice 
I learned to think his ear could catch 
No melody save through my voice 


What caused his violet to fade ? 
Was it because his love grew chill, 
And sought a flower of brighter hue 
To woo and bend to his wild will ? 
For, wearying of the “soft blue eyes 
And goiden hair,” he 
And then I learned how sad a thing 
Love maimed and stric ken sore could be 


turned from me, 


And she who drew his fickle glance 
Away from me had been my friend! 
Ah. well! however bright life’s sky, 
Its blue must some time find an end 
Love’s lesson is so sweet to learn, 
Perchance we con it overwell, 
And whether it mean joy or pain, 
No heart, till it has learned, may tell 


His tongue has lately sung the praise 
Of “raven tresses, Southern eyes ;” 
The cherished rose blooms brightly on, 
While the neglected violet dies 

O heart! what lot hath fall’n to thee 
For one brief season of delight! 

Lover and friend have taught thee well 
That brightest day must vield to night 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A Shadow on the Threshold. 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrnor or “Otp Mypperton’s Money,” “ Nora’s 
Love-Test,” “‘Unper tux Wut,” ero. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Wuen I join father again he is still at his close 
examination of the accounts, and the strange man 
has not returned. While I gently draw the books 
away, and coax him from this futile work, I am 
aware that some one enters the room behind me 
and comes up to father’s side I know Mr. Car- 
den’s step, and I remember how he had said he 
should come in and bid us all good-by. So, feel- 
ing what a cold and comfortless departure this 
must be for him, and also how important that 
we should not detain him for fear of the bailiffs 
return, I turn at once from father, and smile a 
sort of welcome for this poor and solitary young 
lodger of ours. 

But the smile dies a sudden death on my lips, 
my hands seize on father’s chair, and there comes 
a sudden pain across my forehead, in this new 
intense surprise. It is our lodger who comes tip 
to father’s side, and yet it is not. It is some 
one I have seen before, and yet a stranger. A 
small old gentleman, with thin gray hair and 
blue eyes—like father’s own; and a pale earnest 
face—like father’s own! The far 
room reels round me, and two voices—both fa 


iliar quiet 





miliar quiet voices—seem to reach me from a 
long, long distance 

‘Dolf !” 

“Steve! 

‘Am I dreaming, Dolf ?” 

‘No, [am come back—to be forgiven—brother 
Steve.’ 

One day, thousands of years ago, two brothers 
met again, who had parted years before in anger ; 
and when the younger fell upon his brother's 
neck and kissed him, they both wept Remem- 
bering this, what brothers now—even though their 
hair is white, and a woman present—need feel it 
shame to meet again with tears and kisses ? 

“Steve’—it must be afterward, 
for the words are distinct in my ears now, and 


a long time 


the two faces clear before my eyvyes—" you have 
more to forgive than that cruelty and injustice 
of twenty years ago. You have this last decep- 
tion to forgive me. I will explain that, Steve, 
presently, when I have told you of my coming 
hom It is only lately that my eyes were first 
opened—so completely had Murray duped and 
blinded me—to the real nature of that so-called 
friend who had monopolized the place of my own 
brother. But after 
and having detected the selfish, mercenary motive, 


having been warned once, 


it was very easy to read a course of lies and deceit 
While we had been out in Australia together, the 
capital I took (leaving. you penniless, Steve. as I 
remember only too bitterly) had made us both rich 
men. Murray needed my co-Operation no longer, 


so did not care to guard the deception, or with 


anv care disguise his selfish, grasping nature At 
iny rate, it all grew so plain to me, that I was 


lost in wonder how I could ever have been bli 


by his lying misrepresentations— 
der, you know, Steve, scales hav 
from our eyes. I knew then how I had been 
duped, how entirely from the first the fault had 
I How could I 


been on my side—never on yours 
ever have doubted this, remembering our youth 





when the 


together, and your denying, patient, trustful na 


ture? I had believed the falsehoods that wer: 

nvented of you. I had suspected and misjudged 

you. I had said and done most hard and crue! 

things. What wonder if I felt that you could 
But St I 


i 
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Now, Steve, for this later frau Myf 

was won when I first had my eyes clearly opened 
to Murray’s motives and conduct, but I knew I 
could not enjoy it unless I came to England to 
hare it with you, in the old home, which, years 
before [had bought back. 


had been disproved only by my own heart, I made 


But as the old stories 





1 plan—not in suspicion, Steve, only in a solitary 
man’s longing to find you what I remembered 
you as a boy, and what I had lately loved to fancy 
you as a man, growing old like myself—to se 
the life you had led, and yuld \ead, before know 
ing your brother had come home rich, and you 
need work no longer. You could never under 
stand that cowardly longing 


g Steve, because it 
ould only belong to a solitary man who had mad 
himself no home ties, and had been cruelly dk 
ceived by the only man he ever took to be his 
friend. So—this longing being so very strong 








ipon me—I resolved to test you first And I did; 
only to find my brother just what I could remem 
ber him—generous, self-denying, unsuspicious 
even in his poverty Even your children, Steve 
—he looks at me now, glad, I think, to turn his 
eves a moment trom tatl 8 agitated e—” have 
heart for their own sakes howing 
they too could | to a stranger 
threw himself upon their cl y and compa 
without a shadow of clain The man wh 


escape you planned so kindly, Jear 





elude the law, is as grateful to you as if he 
really been in terror of it. The poor young 
who has lived on your charity from ¢ 
to day, is as thankful as if he really had had 
to hope for The solitary fellow 


lodger, 


nothing els¢ 





who spent so many hours in a c¢ lonely 
room feels your hospitality as gra if he 
had had no other home to go to me ex 


plain the fraud. It is such a relief to speak with- 
out a lisp, and Iam not afraid of y 
your brother's voice iw, STCVE 
‘As I had determined, if possible, to prove the 
falsehood of those lies under your own roof, you 


our recognizing 


may imagine I was delighted to see tl 
rooms to let I made Jean promise to 
fur me, on an uncertainty, and then I sent to tempt 
you with three times the sum you had asked, with 
the certainty of letting the rooms for a perma 
nency, and with an offer you could have safely 
closed with in that very hour But you had 
promised, and the promise was sacredly kept. 
“T came and staid week after week, without 
paying—I, who had no claim upon you! Just 
because I was poor—you tho ight—-and solitary, 


at you had 


keep them 


you gave me shelter and warmth and kindness, 
ay, and even food too, however little you might 
have among yourselves. 
from yourself or from your children, have I heard 
any thing but what was generous and compas- 
sionate. 

“ Jean, I tempted you most of all, through that 
printed bill, offering you a sum which would have 
lifted all trouble from your young head, my child, 
and from your father’s drooping one. My little 
girl, I must own that after that fraud (when I had 
skillfully and purposely betrayed to you whom 
you were harboring, and then had put into your 
very hand the offer of one hundred pounds) I did 
indeed fear, But what need had I to fear from 
those whose charity is that which thinketh no 


Steve, never once, either 


evil ? 

‘I saw the crisis coming for you, Steve, 
could even wait for that. Never could you 
how hard this was to do, while I lived among you 





guess 


all, unknown, taking of the little that you had 
and myself making you poorer day by day. No, 
you could never understand any thing of this. You 
could never know the misery it was to me to see 
you leaving home day after day (you, whose rest 
ing-time should have come, Steve) to seek work, 
for which the spirit was so willing, but the flesh 
so weak, And coming home each evening, jaded 
ind disappointed, yet always trusting for the mor 
row, always patient over the wasted day 

“Still I held back, for I 


I saw your children here at home denying them 


I had others to test too 








selves, and working untiringly all! day, that ther 

might be no privation and no dullness when you 

working without even one murmuring ot 
And then, Steve, 


young fellew who loves your daughter preparing 


came 


covetous word. I saw the bra 

day by day to leave her, and trying to bear this 
bravely too 
of me, though of all the 
only one I feared—he, with his straightforward 
truthful gaze 't was he I was testing most, 
but—never mind that He shall know 
how —presently, 


And even he was never suspicious 
household he was the 
Jean: 


1en, Steve, you can never guess the pain it 





was to me to hear the complaints and reproach« 


of my sister—my sister as much as yours, the h 
I never gave her a home, and the care you ga 
her. And to hear you so patient with her, all of 
you; so more than patient, making he lways tl 


first person in your house 
“ Well, Steve, I waited for the crisis, as I said 


und now it has com The man your landl 
sent 1s paid, and has left the hous for g 
Your other debts shall be all settled to row 
and you and I and—and owr children will go down 


to the old home to recruit I have it ready, a 
there we will rest together 1 the two lads w 
hear 0 names, Steve (fo \ ty vea | 

ts hati | nil 
vour hey Delf! « . ‘ 
out the old p ( \ toget 
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for Philip, and be near us, . , 
when he takes you. dear. he w t tal 
ind we shall se mi both foreve Hi 
we spare you otherwise 

“Steve, look up dear old felk i ! 
you are glad that there is such a lif 
us all—a life that can never a ‘ ) 


by debt, or cramped by povert 


lisagreement And, Steve, 1 am waiting fo 
to say you forgive me for this fraud 
It is like a dream, Dolf | I 


waking 


Yet to me,” my uncle sa his 
most as unsteady as father’s p seen 
thousand miles away,and— Ah! 
Th surprise i exclamation ma well break off 
his speech, for there beside him stands Aunt 
Charlotte, in her dressi ‘ ipright and a 





gry 
What are you doing her s} 


rigidly at my un 





> 


another man put 
into possession ? (vo away for to-night I ha 
a valuable garnet brooch, and I will give it 

| 


{f you will leave him 





The fixed stern gaze upon her face ha 





to one of troubled eagerness ; her breath 
ing in quick short gy 
“Charlotte, do yo I 
served to be remembered, I know, yet Steve kn« 


me in a moment.’ 

She gives a cry which I know to be of 
but then—poor Aunt Charlotte, she has borne so 
much to-day 
have fallen, I think, but that I catch her in my 


irms 


CHAPTER XIV 


“ Dotr”’—Aunt Charlotte has wakened to cot 


sciousness, and looks up pitifully at inck 
while father stands chafing her hands I have 
been very hard with Steve, and with his moth¢ 


less children. And it’s too late now 
‘Not too lat my dear he snswers, in the 
very cheeriest way joth vou and I have time 
before us to undo the wrong we have don 
Lottie has come 
kissing, first father, 
Dolf, and then putting her radiant laughing fac 


state of joy, und then Une 


close to mine, and making me burst into laughte1 


too. Then Philip comes, and Uncle Dolf tells | 
own story to him 

Philip’s joy seems to dazzle me, and makes m 
very shy and quiet, thinking for how long tl 
happiness and content has been a stranger to hin 
and yet how carefully he hid from me his hea 
despondency 

“Shall I give you back your Liverpool ticket 
my uncle asks him, with a final gri 
and a warm, amused look up into Philip’s fac: 

to 


‘I have it here. I’m very glad not be any 


longer in terror of meeting your frank, shrew 
gaze Jeanie, can you guess what I suffered o1 
that Saturday afternoon at the museum, whil 
nipped and snapped, and tried to tempt you f 
your fealty to each other? What an impx } 
effort it was!” 

But how 


Oh, don’t ask me any questions,” he plead 
though he looks delighted at our great amazement 
I< in not explan I hay ‘ Ml g J 
1s you are guessing, and I went there (a ha 
travels faster than two young vers wall 
change 1 my dress, und was 1 the mus 
you—very tired of it too that da | 
And after you had left, I had ! ‘ 
und be at tl pot where you met me ; 
tary, shy young lodge You tl rht me a | 
worm that day, didnt you Al we you f 
give the oid man now—all of I sex Hy 
been a sneak for a long time, and and or 


Jesuit, perhaps would tell him the end wil 


tify the means Jeanie, ' l t forg 
ifter your father 

Oh. unel I cried. with both my hands in his 
‘what a happy night tl 

Je ink Philip whist col t I 
is I kneel at the neglected f with t 


ist fetched from the kitche 








fellow in the w 1 than I \ 
ment the j came 0 
to me v t 
thers p 
P hlov +f } 
" 
I \ ’ i ve le 
, f | es } t: and] 
I pv \ 1 dow! I 
gular of his bellows 
y} { f what he modestly calls “ pe 
I p al 1 hel Lott and um 
\ mptu su rl ! 
ip Ww | Dolf t 
; exp 1 relial I 
Dolf . ms, prepa { t t | 
I { the litt } 
" Pi » follow fete) 





lown now, and is in the wildest 


) of his h and, 
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ONE OF THE “ST. MARY'S” CREW. 


HIS LOG, 


Now I come to look over it, I see it won't do 
Nobody ‘d take the trouble to wade through it; 


it’s too tame a kind of business, like house-clean- 
ing at home, mixed up with going to s« hool on 
week-dava and Sunday-school on Sundays, not 


to sp ik of washing one’s own dishes, and other 


like humiliations, There’s no use talking. The 

boys would laugh; I’d never hear the end of it 
The St. Mary's ain't what our set would call “a 

life on the ocean wave ;” it’s a fraud, that’s what 


it is—a respectable, old fogy, monotonous, hang- 
log kind of a fraud, <A fellow don’t learn to 

shiver his timbers” or “belay there,” and he 
don’t feel like howling out, 

“My name is Captain Kidd, 
And most wicked things I did, 
As I sailed.” 

So I hate to go back. Any body in my state of 
mind wants to brood over his wrongs, and there 
ain't any show for brooding on the Sé. Mary's. 
If I wear this heavy scowl there, and shun my 
fellow-creatures, and let my hair grow and my 
finger-nails, and refuse the miserable grub meted 
out to me, | know what will come of it. Ill 
be put upon the sick-list; gruel will come of it, 
perhaps castor-oil — they coddle a fellow so on 
the St. Mary's. I'd have been better off on a 
merchantman; but I suppose I was too young. 
Yah! How I hate that word! Why can’t a body 
skip a few years between fifteen and twenty-five ? 
I went to see Rip Van Winkle the other night, 
just to fancy how jolly it must be to sleep away 
a lot of years one hain’t any use for. Like every 
thing else in this pesky old world, the thing was 
unsatisfactory—he slept too long. It must be 
splendid to have a heard, but not a white one, 
and it’s a fraud to take the hair off a fellow’s 
head to fill in around his chin, 

I'd like to go to sleep for about seven years, 
and wake up a man, with a full black beard and 
a tough old musele, But what’s the use? It’s 

my dream of love is over, Oh, 
hang him! why couldn't he pick out a girl of his 
size? Why didn’t he take her sister Isabella ? 
To swoop down on Maude—tmy little Maude! I 
was gone the first time I set my eyes on her at 
that church festival. I had been laboring under 
the delusion that I was spoons on little Kitty 
Curtis—a me-e child, scarcely fourteen: I was 
myself rising sixteen, and a man, of course, is al 
ways older than a woman, Kitty was a nice lit- 
tle thing —lived around the corner from our 
house, you see, and I got into the habit of haul- 
ing her to school on my sled. But, gracious! the 
moment I was introduced to Maude Irving I knew 
my fate was sealed. It wasn’t that she was only 
pretty, but she had a knack of putting a fellow 
at his ease. I’ve always had a trick of getting 
red and stammering just when I want to be cool 
and composed, but she pretended not to notice it, 
and before I knew it we were chinning away like 
a house afire. She’d just got home from board- 
ing-school, and had iots of things to tell about it, 
and I told her all about the place, and who the 
fellows were, and what was going on in the way 
of fun. When I mustered up courage to ask her 
to come over to the flower table and choose a 
bouquet, she didn’t redden up and hang back, like 
Kitty Curtis, but she just put her hand on my 
arm, and away we walked, as nobby as you please. 
Oh my! didn’t that hand of hers electrify me! I 
felt it away down to the end of my toes, and my 
heart began to beat like a trip-hammer, Noth- 
ing would do, after she’d got her flowers, but I 
must have a rose-bud and a geranium leaf in my 
button-hole. She pinned it in herself, and that 
fluffy part of a girl’s hair that hangs over her 
forehead was touching my cheek all the time. I 
thought I should faint with rapture; I swelled up 
so with pride that I thought my head would touch 
the ceiling 

After that we went and got cream, and I bought 
her a pincushion at the faney table—the pins on 
it spelled “ Regard.” I felt it was a mild way to 
put it, but something had to be done to give vent 
to my feelings. Aiter a while I had to excuse 
myself a minute and run over to father for some 
It will hardly be believed by those 
who do not frequent church fairs that [ had al- 
ready lavished upon the object of my idolatry two 
dollars and fifteen cents, and father declined to 
comply with my request for another dollar, 

“ Not another cent, Sir,” said my father, “I 
suppose I'll have to take a chance in that poison- 
ous concoction called a guess-cake, and two or 


too late now: 





mor money 


three more in that hideous patchwork quilt yon- 
der, Your mother must think I'm made of mon- 
ey. You'd better go home, Tom, and go to bed.” 


This was the beginning of my father’s tyranny. 
When I told mother of his insulting allusion to 
my going to bed, she said he’d be glad enough to 
be there himself, but that she was bound to stay 
till every thing was raffled off: the church was 
her only enjoyment, and it was a pity if she 
couldn’t have that, Then she slipped fifty cents 
into my hand, and I went to Sam Jones and sac- 
rificed my steam-engine to make up another dol- 
lar, all of which was cheerful!y laid upon the altar 
of my love. During the ensuing winter months 
I parted with a first-class bat and bal!, a new 
complete set of Jules Verne’s books, a 
bull-terrier pup, six pairs of fancy pigeons, an air- 
gun, and the strongest and lightest sled in the 
place—she was iron-bound, but light as a feather, 


banjo, a 


and for coasting couldn't be beat, Mother was 
a brick in giving me pecket-money, and, as luck 
would have it, Unele Aaron sent me a five-dolla: 
bill for a Christmas present This 1] ] 

inco a writing-desk, filled with fa paper, and a 


nice little lock and key to it, and took 17 
when I called on New-Year’s Day. They told 
Maude didn’t receive, that she wasn’t out 

ciety yet, and laughed and sniggered at each ot 
er, and hinted that I might find her in the front 
basement. Sure enough, there she was, her lovely 
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| nose flattened up against the window-pane, watch- 
ing the fun she couldn't share. She was awful 
When I gave her the writing 
desk, and a big box of sugar-almonds, she just 
gave right in, and owned up that life would be 
nothing to her without me. It actually makes 
me gasp when I remember her dear little head on 
my shoulder, her fluffy hair in my eyes; and just 
before I went away she said she'd never do it 
again, never, and if it wasn’t New-Year’s Day she 
wouldn't think of such a thing, but for just that 
once she would, if I'd never tell any body; and 
she did—she kissed me. Oh, Jiminy Creusers! 
that was only one little year ago, and it seems 
two billions of centuries! O sweet empress of 
this once happy but now desolate heart, come and 
gloat over the ruin thou hast wrought! But that’s 
all stuff, of course. She won't come and gloat; 
she don’t care a Continental how mad and miser- 
able I am. 

After that New-Year’s Day every thing was 
lovely for a month or two. We went skating to- 
gether, and just say it wasn’t felicity, will you? to 
kneel at her feet and buckle on her skates, and 
have her sling her muff on her arm and take hold 
of my hand while we went flying along! We 
wrote notes to each other all Sunday-school time, 
and twice I sat by her side in her mother’s pew 
on Sunday night. Her eldest sister, Isabella, un- 
dertook to object, but Maude’s mother said to let 
us alone, it was too cunning for any thing. I 
don’t know what she meant exacily, but she had 
a way of calling every thing cunning. Isabella 
was old and cranky, anyhow—Maude told me in 
confidence she was nearly twenty-three. So it 
was settled. If a gentleman took a lady twice 
running to church in our place, they were looked 
upon as an engaged couple. I made up my mind 
to leave school right away, and speak to father 
about getting into business. 

But that third Sunday night every thing went 
wrong somehow. I couldn’t seem to get suited 
in a neck-tie, and my Piccadilly was turned down 
more on one side than the other; the first bell 
had stopped ringing ; father had his overcoat on, 
and was waiting for mother in the hall, when all 
at once mother got mad as a hornet because the 
wash-boiler leaked, and the next day was Mon- 
day. She and Bridget had it hot and heavy in 
the kitchen, and she came out in the hall and 
flung off her hat, 

“The sermon’s spoiled for me,” she said to fa- 
ther; “but don’t let that interfere with you in any 
way. A man never cares what calamity happens; 
he can always enjoy himself. If the whole roof 
leaked, instead of the boiler, and a deluge set in, 
it wouidn’t make any difference to a man.” So 
mother went on, till father got mad, and declared 
we shouldn’t any of us go. He tore off his over- 
coat, banged his hat on the rack, and ordered me 
to do the same. But I knew Maude was waiting 
for me. I braved my parent’s wrath, and told 
him all, At any other time ma would have taken 
my part; she always did when father was down 
on me, and he stuck up for me when mother was 
in one of her tantrums; but I never saw her so 
mad about any thing as she was about that con- 
founded old wash-boiler—it seemed to take the 
heart right out of her. She joined in with fa- 
ther, and said I was making a complete fool of 
myself about that little cross-eyed Irving girl, 
and the svoner it was stopped the better. 

“ Cross-eyed,” I repeated, and laughed in scorn, 
But I didn’t finish that laugh. In less than no 
time I found myself in my own room, and the key 
turned on the outside of the door, “ Let it be war 
to the teeth, then,” I said, but not loud enough 
for father to hear; and I couldn't help erying 
when the second bei! stopped ringing, and I was 
still a prisoner. It was unmanly,I know; and 
as I wiped my eyes on the end of the sheet (for 
my handkerchief was scented and folded in a 
way that I didn’t want disturbed) a thought 
struck me. 

I made up my mind I'd run away. Id go off 
First I'd bid Maude good-by, and it kind 
of comforted me to think that Isabella and Mrs. 
Irving always went to church, Maude would be 
alone: our farewell could be sacred. 

I took out my jackknife and cut up the sheets. 
My room was only one story from the street, so I 
didn’t need many lengths. If I had known then 
as well as I do now how to make a slip-knot, I 
might have been quicker; but I was a light 
weight, and the end was fastened firm to the 
heavy mahogany bureau. I went down hand over 
hand, like a streak of lightning, and reached the 
pavement safely, when I was suddenly grabbed by 
the coat collar. I turned and beheld my father. 

“Where are you going, Tom?” he said, 

“To the being I adore,” I gasped, for there 
wasn’t room between his knuckles and my Picca- 
dilly to breathe; but I managed to choke out 
that nothing but death should separate us. 

“How old are you, Tom?” said my father, 
loosening his hold. 

“Going on seventeen,” I said; “and I happen 
to know you were married before you were twenty.” 

“ Yes,” said father, with a kind of groan ; “ but 
it’s a different age, Tom ; it’s the age of reason. 
For instance, in my time a father wouldn’t stop 
to remonsirate with his son. He'd whale him 
within an inch of his life.” 

“Talking of whaling,’ I said, “I'm going off 
to sea. I’m bound to go, father.” 

“ A capital idea,” he said, not scared worth a 
cent; and I’m blamed if he didn’t manage the 
whole thing in less than a month. Mother was 
so mad about the sheets she never gave in till it 
was too late. I never got to see Maude. The 
irvings gave a big party after New-Year’s, and I 
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dated crab, and half the time lay at anchor. The 
whole thing was disgustingly dull, the work beast- 
ly enough to break a fellow’s heart. At last we 
came back from the shores of Connecticut. I 
breathed again my native air. I was expected 
home for the holidays ; mother’s heart was melt- 
ed long before ; she sent me word no pie or cake 
I could mention should be wanting; father had 
a splendid chronometer waiting for me; but what 
were all these to the thought of Maude, Maude, 
Mavpe? I had not heard from her, but I knew 
this was the work of treachery; her letters were 
intercepted, of course. I bided my time. Oh, 
gracious me ! 

I met my father at the pier. I looked upon 
him sternly. The one word “ Maude” burst from 
my fevered lips. 

“Look this way, my boy,” said my father; 
“don’t mind those carriages yonder.” 

“What carriages ?” I said, and saw that a bri- 
dal party were about taking the boat we had just 
left. One smiling, beaming, bewitching face lean 
ed from the carriage window; beside it was that 
of a heavy-bearded man, 

“Who is that old man with Maude?” I shout- 
ed, for he was all of thirty. 

“I’m afraid he’s her husband, Tom,” said my 
father. 

“A sacrifice upon the altar of Mammon,” I 
groaned, and fell back in my father’s arms, 

“Mammon or gammon, Tom,’’ said he, “ we 
mustn't lose the train, and steadied my faltering 
footsteps homeward. 

I am a blighted being; cakes, nor pies, nor 
chronometers have charms for me. As for the 
St. Mary's, lhate her worse than poison! Father 
says perhaps he can get me off. Little Kitty 
Curtis is very kind to me in my sorrow. She is 
very much improved. She wears her dresses 
quite long; but what is that in a hollow world ? 





“WRECK IN THE OFFING!” 

Tue striking view of the interior of a life-say- 
ing station given in our double-page engraving is 
by no means a fancy sketch, but was made up 
from a series of carefully prepared studies drawn 
by the artist, Mr. Howarp Py e, during a tour 
along the Virginia coast. Visiting a station near 
Chincoteague Inlet one dark and stormy night, 
he found the men sitting cozily around the fire, 
some reading, others engaged in a game of cards, 
when the door was suddenly opened by one of 
the patrol, who shouted out, “ Wreck in the off- 
ing!” In an instant every man was upon his feet, 
and busy in making preparations for work. 

Mr. Py.e’s picture is invested with a peculiar 
interest from the fact that it comes at a time 
when public attention is especially drawn to dis- 
asters at sea. Scarcely had we recovered from 
the shock oceasioned by the loss of the United 
States man-of-war Huron when a similar catas- 
trophe was brought to our notice in the wreck of 
the steamer Metropolis nearly at the same point 
on the Atlantic coast. Both these vessels were 
wrecked within comparatively short distances 
of a life-saving station. But, according to the 
testimony of the sufferers, so deplorable is the 
condition of this branch of our government serv- 
ice that many lives were needlessly lost. Had 
the necessary appliances for establishing commu- 
nication with the doomed ship been at hand, the 
list of persons rescued might have been greatly 
enlarged. 

This fact, which has been insisted upon by all 
that were at the scene of the wreck, is divested 
of the least shadow of doubt by the testimony of 
Captain Ankers, the commander of the Metropo- 
lis. In describing the loss of his vessel he says : 
“T must take this occasion to denounce the con- 
duct of the men attached to the life-saving sta- 
tions, It should be censured in the severest terms. 
The men at these places did not do their duty. 
If they had, fewer lives would have been lost. 
The ship was aground at daylight in the morning, 
considerably less than one hundred yards from 
shore. No assistance being near, the mate swam 
ashore to give intelligence to the life-saving sta- 
tions. He had to travel a great distance, and it 
was eleven o’clock before he could get assistance. 
It was almost one o’clock when the station men 
arrived at the wreck, or more than six hours after 
the ship grounded. Only seven men came, and 
they were poorly provided with the proper mate- 
rials, having only one line, two rounds of powder, 
and three shot. A keg of powder had to be bor- 
rowed from the people on the beach. The line 
was small, aad unfit for the purpose for which it 
was required, In a short time it broke, and all 
efforts to seve the people had to be suspended. 
Those left oa the ship then procured life-preserv- 
ers, and trusted to their own exertions for safety.” 

Naturally Captain Ankers’s severe animadver- 
sions upon the manner in which our life-saving 
stations are conducted have brought to light much 
information regarding the good wrought by this 
department ef the public service, Opposed to 
such a story as he has to tell are many like the 
following, clipped from the columns of the New 
York 7ribune—a journal which has devoted con- 
siderable space to the subject in question, ‘ Some 
idea of the severity of the storm, and of the diffi- 
culty experienced by the patrolmen in making 
their rounds in such weather, may be gathered 
from the experience of Captain J. G. W. Haven, 
superintendent of Life-saving District No. 4, 
comprising the New Jersey coast. This officer 
recently accompanied one of the patrolmen on 
his rounds. The wind, blowing inshore, was so 
strong that men were actually carried off the 





beach on to higher land. Captain Haven and 
his companion were obliged to cling to each oth- 
er for support in places where there were no 
fences to hold on by, and were only able to make 
1 mile and a quarter in one hour and fifteen min 
utes. Captain Haven states that a patrolman in 
his district, while making his rounds during one 
| of the severe storms of last winter, unable to 
| proceed or return, sank down on the beach and 
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perished. It appears that during this same storm 
the crew of Station No. 6, on the coast of Ne rs 
Jersey, where the stations are at a proper neigh. 
borhood to the points of disaster, rescued a er: Ww 
of eight men from a wreck. On the night of the 
wreck of the Huron the crews of Stations Nos, 35 
and 36, of New Jersey, rescued seventeen persons 
from the bark Joanna Lang, and the crew of Sta. 
tion No, 28, of Long Island, also took off the crew 
of the schooner Mattie.” 

Stations Nos. 4 and 5, on the coast of North 
Carolina, which have been made famous by the 
assistance which they did not render to the per. 
ishing Metropolis, are eleven and a half miles 
apart. They are manned by a keeper and « crew 
of six carefully selected and experienced surf. 
men attached to each station. According te re. 
port, Captain MaLacni CorBeLt, keeper of Station 
No. 5, which is six miles south of the scene of 
the disaster, is considered to be one of the most 
valiant and efficient officers in the whole service, 
His efforts on several occasions of shipwreck 
have been so conspicuously successful in saving 
life and property that prominent men in the vicin- 
ity have united in recommending him for promo. 
tion. Keeper Cuaprett, of Station No. 4, five 
and a half miles north of the scene of disaster, is 
also regarded by the department as a thoroughly 
brave and trustworthy officer. To illustrate the 
care which is shown in the selection of keepers 
and crews for these remote stations, as well as 
the difficulties under which the department la- 
bors owing to the ridiculously low compensation 
offered to good men, it may be mentioned that 
a board of examination which inspected these 
stations a year ago reported that the keeper 
of the Third Station was incompetent. Super- 
intendent GuTHriz was thereupon directed to 
nominate a proper person to take charge of that 
station. He replied as follows: “I have made 
personal efforts to find a competent person to 
take charge of Station No. 3, in conformity with 
your letter of the 14th ult. All who are qualified 
are unwilling to accept it at the present salary 
[$200 per annum], except one who said he would 
take it for the summer months only [no wrecks 
occur during the summer]. Under these cireum- 
stances, I think the interests of the government 
would be subserved by retaining the present in- 
cumbent, as he has had the experience of two 
seasons, and appears to take an interest in the 
duties.” 

The present inefficiency of our life-saving serv 
ice is certainly not entirely the fault of the men. 
It is more likely that they are given too much 
work to do rather than that they do not do 
their work well. There can be no doubt that, 
as matters are now arranged, the stations are 
too far apart, the equipment insufficient, and the 
beats assigned to each patrol too long. Again, 
it should be remembered that the surf -boat 
and gear with which each life-saving station is 
provided weigh 1700 pounds. This has to be 
dragged by hand in the roughest weather, when 
travel is in the worst possible condition, through 
mud, snow, and yielding sand, to a point directly 
opposite the stranded vessel. The majority of 
the stations are in isolated localities, remote from 
settlements, so that little or no volunteer aid is 
obtainable, Added to this are the disadvantages 
arising from delay and the exhaustion of the men, 
who usually have little strength left wherewith 
to make the crowning effort which may result in 
saving life. Recently an apparatus called the 
breeches buoy, which with its gear weighs only 
1200 pounds, has been furnished to the stations, 
It is, however, capable of bringing only one per- 
son ashore at a trip, and is consequently of little 
service when the wrecked vessel contains a large 
number of persons. 

There is one plan which has been proposed for 
the purpose of improving our life-saving service 
which appears reasonable and likely to be effect- 
ive if carried ovt. It originated with Commodore 
Sacre.t, of our own navy. The proposition is 
that the service should be re-organized as a naval 
reserve, similar to that which is maintained in 
other maritime countries. This reserve should 
be a branch of the regular navy, and should be 
manned and managed by authority of the Navy 
Department. This suggestion has been warmly 
eulogized by the press. The New York 7imes, 
in alluding to it, says: “The officers now gradu- 
ated from the Naval Academy, for whom it is so 
difficult to find suitable service, could be employ- 
ed in a way congenial to their profession; and 
the stations would not only be better kept while 
under naval discipline, but woald be free from 
the local influences which are more likely to favor 
the wrecker than the wrecked.” 

Yet, whatever may be said to the discredit of 
our present system, the fact remains that since 
the introduction of the patrol system in 1871 
there have been saved 4650 lives and about 
$7,000,000 worth of property, and until the pres- 
ent season only eighty lives have been lost on the 
United States coasts where the life-saving protec- 
tion exists. It has been estimated that before 
this service there were about one thousand lives 
lost annually on the New Jersey and Long Island 
There is not any reliable data for this 
estimate, but that this loss was immense is unde 
niable. There were forty wrecks on the New Jer- 
sey coast alone last year—an average of about 
one to a station—and the loss was only ten lives, 
and that by reason of the unseaworthiness of the 
vessel, 

There can be no question that the present 
method by which our life-saving service is cat 
ried on is susceptible of great improvement, but 
at the same time there is probably a great deal 
of truth in the following remark made by Sup« 
intendent Kimpat apropos of the indignati 
pre ssed at the time of the wreck of the Jetro; 
lis: “So long as storms and shipwrecks 0 


coasts. 


lives are lost on our coast, so long our D 
will be censured for failing to do their duty, no 
matter how many lives they save nor what di 


culties they may labor under.” 
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